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drian's face has wholly changed for me since I visited the Villa Adriani. I 
remember we were guided to the middle of that labyrinth of trees, marbles, 
and old walls by a little girl, who must have died since, for her large eyes were 
heavy with fever. The beautiful trees, the lovely weather, the birds that were 
singing and flying from the ruined vaults to the wood all filled with flowers, 
lent a little of their youth and beauty to the old history, of which only the 
dust remains. The Southern sky and landscape make us love the men of the 
South, who in their time hardly thought of the sunsets which make us dream 
of them to-day." 

These quotations must suffice. It would be easy to fill many pages 
with delicate criticism, kindly jesting, and sympathetic comment, 
with what makes the best of the conversation of a thoughtful, culti- 
vated man ; but it would be better to urge the reader to turn to the two 
volumes themselves, that he may find there instruction and delight. 
This is not a book for the day, but one that will surely long find a place 
on the shelves of those who care for the sincere outpouring of a gracious, 
sensitive, and refined soul. It is a long time since so literary a book 
has appeared, and it should be fitly appreciated. 



2. — The Works and Life of Walter Savage Landor. Edited by 
John Forster. In Eight Volumes. London : Chapman and Hall. 
Philadelphia : |J. B. Lippincott & Co. 8vo. 1876. 

Landor died September 17, 1864, and fully twelve years will have 
elapsed before a complete edition of his various writings is presented to 
English readers. An author well known, but comparatively unread, 
a man who had outlived his contemporaries and had largely helped 
to educate the few minds that could teach the many to appreciate 
him, he died in his ninetieth year, just as his genius began to make 
itself felt in our literature. Landor was the literary phenomenon of 
this century. Others surpassed him in various ways, — Wordsworth in 
poetry, Coleridge in philosophy, many in the technicalities of art, — 
but Landor was too independent in character, too conscious of his 
own abilities, too well grounded in the canons of criticism, too much 
in communion with the great originals in literature, to be drawn from 
his peculiar path of life or from the working out of his manifest destiny 
as an author. A man less self-contained, or more dependent upon the 
fruits of his industry for his support, would have failed to abide his 
time. Not so Landor; he lived as truly among the immortals of 
Greece or Rome or the Elizabethan age, as Macaulay did among the 
poets, wits, and novelists of Queen Anne's reign. He lived his own 
life ; and strangely inconsistent as that was, a medley of freaks and 
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passions, he was so entirely aside from the great stir of his age, so 
apart from the absorbing interests of the great professions, so well 
able to cultivate the studies which give to the mind its last finish 
and grace, that he gathered up into himself the spoils of all time. Dis- 
daining the arts of an author who lives by borrowing, even writing 
that fine episode of Athenian life, " Pericles and Aspasia," without the 
aid of books, and cutting" out all which reminded him of indebtedness 
to others, he had, nevertheless, read so widely and wisely that these 
" Imaginary Conversations " went beyond his personal eccentricities and 
conformed themselves to the ideal limitations of the past. Looked 
at from any point of view, Landor's life was exceptional. If Goethe's 
idea was correct, that to acquire a many-sided culture is the reason 
of existence for a truly great soul, then his life, as faithfully recorded 
by the late Mr. Forster, has its own excuse for being. It abounds in 
great weaknesses, but it excels in great virtues. Landor was a man 
upon the scale of the Titans, and while this does not release him from 
criticism, it furnishes the key to his mental history, and shows the 
process by which his genius was developed. 

Though his writings have very largely the impersonal form, they 
thoroughly reflect the man, and those who best knew him could detect 
very clearly in the turn of the thought and the tone of the sentiment 
the voice of Landor, whether Bacon or Cicero or Epictetus or Demos- 
thenes were the interlocutor. Landor had, in his immunity from want 
and in his university education, the proper conditions for the free play 
of his mental powers. No confinements of time or space, no galling 
task-work, nothing beyond the intense perversity of his will, turned 
him^ from what was congenial. His mind practically ripened by itself, 
and was sustained less by sympathy than by vital force. He was 
essentially removed for his writing from the accidents of his time. He 
secured the conditions for that work which rises above the thought 
of the hour, and commends itself to the educated men of every age. 
He wrote, not for an immediate response, but to fulfil all the requisi- 
tions of his subject ; and his studies could not have been better 
ordered had the prevision of youth directed them to a special end. 
At Rugby, famous as a Greek and Latin scholar, pursuing the same 
line of study during his brief residence at Oxford, drinking in the in- 
spiration which the choicest English literature always imparts to an 
open mind, giving his days and nights to Shakespeare and Milton, 
afterwards becoming as proficient in Italian as in English, living as 
completely in the past ages as in the present, and driven to this 
resource for the occupation of an inquisitive and original mind, he 
became a cosmopolitan author, and his fine discursive genius laid every- 
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thing under contribution. His "Imaginary Conversations," one hun- 
dred and ninety in number, were the inevitable outlet for such an 
education. Dramatic in form, they contain strong and deep thoughts, 
not put together as dignified good sense after the manner of Sir Arthur 
Helps, not worked into the passion of tragedy after that of Sir Henry 
Taylor, but pure bright thought and sentiment and even criticism, 
bearing the stamp of poetic feeling, and veined all through with that 
imaginative common-sense of which Bacon's essays are the best ex- 
ample. Over twenty years ago Mr. Hillard made American readers 
acquainted with this feature of Landor's writings, and brought to many 
the first knowledge of his rare, almost unrivalled powers of imaginative 
utterance. Landor's writing is as much above the common attempts 
at rhetoric as the eagle's flight is superior to that of the swallow. 
Mr. Hillard's volume of brilliant paragraphs was a most welcome book 
to the rising generation of writers. Mr. Emerson had early detected 
the traces of genius in these " Conversations," and his indorsement of 
Landor still remains a correct estimate of these wonderful prose-poems : 
" The scholar must still go back to Landor for multitudes of elegant 
sentences, for wisdom, wit, and indignation, that are unforgetable." 
Splendid and uniform as Burke's style is, freighted as it is with the 
suggestive thought which marks a really great writer, he approaches, 
but does not excel Landor in that power of wise thought and clear-cut 
expression which constantly crosses the border-line between prose and 
poetry. Landor always conceives a truth or fact poetically; though 
the finish may be exquisite, it never destroys the strength or beauty 
of the thought; on every page you may pause in admiration of the 
singular grace with which things are said, — no exaggeration, no coarse- 
ness, often the most obvious thing said in the most natural way, but 
still that about it which clings to the memory. Few besides those 
who are themselves accustomed to study good writing will always notice 
this surprising grace and finish and imaginative glow of style. He 
writes, like Mr. Emerson, or like Mr. John Morley, too well for the 
general public, and yet the best writers of the day are those who are 
the most careful students of Landor. 

This, in fact, is the great and peculiar benefit of his writings as 
contributions to literature. It cannot be said that he ever exhausted, 
however he may have illuminated, any subject. He condenses, often 
epigrammatizes, his thoughts ; they have the force and originality of 
Dr. Johnson's table-talk, and are expressed in as vigorous English, but 
the nature of the channel in which he chose to reach the public shut 
off anything like complete discussion. His genius was discursive, and 
except in science no field escaped him. Some things he has done 
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better than almost any one else. He has furnished some of our best 
examples of word-criticism upon great authors ; he has set forth and 
illustrated the abiding principles of literary criticism in its higher 
sense ; he has taught us how to appreciate and know the leading au- 
thors in every language. There is no better study of the golden age 
of Greek literature than in " Pericles and Aspasia" ; Lowell alone has 
surpassed him in the appreciation of Dante, if it be not truer to say 
that he has supplemented him. " Shakespeare's Examination for Deer- 
Stealing," year by year, will stand forth more conspicuously upon its 
merits as a story or drama of singular beauty, wit, and originality. It 
must be confessed that in thus stating what he does better than others, 
we acknowledge his limitations. He is the author for scholars, demand- 
ing as surely as Browning, who befriended him so faithfully in his de- 
clining years, the fit audience, but idiosyncratic as he was in his personal 
character and in his poetry and in whatever touched his passions, his 
intellect, when working in its natural sphere, was serene, clear, and 
always within the confines of high art. His poetry, as a whole, is un- 
equal to his prose. De Quincey once said that only two persons had 
read Gebir, — Southey and himself; and writing to Southey in 1809, 
Landor said, " If even foolish men had read Gebir, I should have con- 
tinued to write poetry; there is something of summer in the hum of 
insects." It did gain a choice reading. Landor had only asked for two 
good readers, and he had Bishop Heber, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, and Southey. The latter, before he knew its author, said : 
" There is a poem called Gebir, written by God knows who, sold for a 
shilling ; it has miraculous beauties." The Hare family, especially the 
Archdeacon and Francis, Forster, Dickens, Carlyle, the Brownings, Ar- 
mitage Brown, Lord Houghton, and latest, Mr. Swinburne, became his 
intimate friends and opened the way to that larger public which partly 
the character of his writings and partly his inaptitude to deal with 
publishers prevented him personally from reaching. Landor was evi- 
dently discouraged from doing what was within his ability in verse. 
" Rose Aylmer," the sonnet to Robert Browning, the lines inscribed to 
various friends, and detached acts and passages from his dramatic stud- 
ies, or the poetry scattered through the " Imaginary Conversations," 
furnish the best evidence of what he could do, but nothing in this 
department approaches in full execution the limit of his genius. In 
fact, what Landor has left, as the poet of poets, as one of our very 
greatest prose writers, — what will be handed down to permanent 
fame, and always read by educated people, — is chiefly, almost only, 
the " Pentameron," the " Examination of Shakespeare for Deer-Stealing," 
"Pericles and Aspasia," and the "Imaginary Conversations." Here 
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his peculiar genius has full scope. He is master both of himself and 
of the situation, and he has touched interests which will remain vital 
as long as English literature exists. 

The new edition of his writings, now completed in eight volumes, 
introduced by Mr. Forster's Biography of Landor, and in fact Mr. 
Forster's own edition, though not completed at his death, is a wel- 
come contribution to libraries and readers. No literary man who has 
high aims can afford to be ignorant of either Burke or Landor, and he 
who learns from both the secret of their perennial freshness and im- 
parts it to his own thought, has made strong claim to a favorable 
hearing in the courts of literary judgment. These volumes, in paper, 
typography, binding, portraits, illustrations, notes, indexes, present 
Landor at his best ; and the promise that the poetical rubbish which 
often became the vehicle of his wrath should be consigned to its proper 
place, has been fulfilled. If this splendid old pagan, Greek in culture, 
Greek in his tastes and associations, Roman in the sinewy vigor of his 
thought, English in the purity of his wonderful style, modern in the 
range of his ideas, and universal in the range of his genius, does not 
now become a greater literary force, in an age which has gradually 
approached his literary standard, it will not be the fault of the friends 
who watched over his declining years, or of the increasing number 
who are glad to acknowledge their indebtedness to him. 



3. — The Life of John Locke. By H. R. Fox Bourne. In Two Vol- 
umes. New York : Harper and Brothers. 8vo. pp. 488, 574. 1876. 

The history of the human mind presents certain names — like those 
of Aristotle, Bacon, and Kant — which mark an epoch in the advance- 
ment of knowledge. One of these was Locke. The success of such 
thinkers depends not upon the deficiencies they supply or the difficul- 
ties they dispel, but upon the new vein of thought and the fresh re- 
sources they create for the development of coming ages. Such men 
become the lawgivers and founders of knowledge ; their works become 
the corner-stones of future systems ; and to those who would form a fair 
estimate of their genius an exact knowledge of the social and intellect- 
ual surroundings that matured them becomes indispensable. In the 
case of John Locke such a necessity is supplied in the present work. 

Lord King's Life left much to be desired. The materials for a bi- 
ography of the great philosopher, though comparatively scanty and 
disjointed, were not exhausted by his noble kinsman, and hardly con- 
nected in intelligible order. The splendid collection of family docu- 



